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FOREWORD 


Senate Resolution 214 (83d Cong., 2d sess.), which was adopted on 
July 6, 1954, directed a subcommittee of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations to make a ‘full and complete study of technical assistance 
and related programs.’’ Among other matters, the resolution stipu- 
lated that attention should be given to “the extent to which the pro- 
grams have been able to utilize private agencies in achieving their 
purposes.”’ 

Two main lines of inquiry are suggested by the terms of reference 
under this resolution. First, how far and through what means have 
the agencies charged with administering technical assistance (the 
Technical Cooperation Administration, the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration, and its successor, the International Cooperation Admin- 
istration) utilized the facilities of private organizations in accomplish- 
ing the purposes which Congress had in view when it enacted legisla- 
tion on the subject? Second, in this implementation of the programs, 
has there been a sufficient compliance with the congressional directive 
that private participation be sought “to the greatest extent prac- 
ticable”’; and, if not, what are the deficiencies and how may they be 
corrected? 

The present study, which was prepared by Alwyn V. Freeman of 
the Foreign Relations Committee staff, is designed to provide members 
of the subcommittee with a factual review of the experience of the 
various agencies which have administered the technical assistance 
program since 1950 in utilizing private organizations. 


Mike MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Technical Assistance Programs. 


JANUARY 9, 1956. 
mm 
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GOVERNMENT UTILIZATION OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 
IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The role of private agencies, including private business, in technical 
assistance bears roughly the same relationship to the role of govern- 
ment as the part of an iceberg under the water bears to the part above 
the surface. Government technical assistance programs, like the to 
of the iceberg, are plainly visible and can be examined in minute detail. 
But, like the submerged portions of the iceberg, private technical 
assistance activities are difficult to measure or assess with accuracy 
or completeness. 

This private sector has so many components, so many different 
avenues of approach, with so many people doing the same things in 
different ways, that, although individual segments may be studied 
in complete detail, one can only guess at the totality. 

It is the purpose of this study to examine generally the degree to 
which the Government has been able to avail itself of the facilities of 
private agencies in its technical assistance programs, and the tech- 
niques which have been worked out to take advantage of such facilities. 

No attempt has been made to discuss, or even to list, all of the 
manifold ways in which private agencies, working independently of 
the Government, perform services of a technical assistance character.' 
The field is as vast and as complex as all of the foreign operations of 
American business, churches, educational institutions, philanthropic 
organizations, foundations, and the variety of other miscellaneous 
groups which have foreign interests. Certain broad categories of 
these private technical assistance activities may be noted, however. 

First, there are corporations which are actually engaged in large- 
scale development work in a particular foreign country. In these 
cases, the introduction of new techniques, the creation of new sources 
of supply, sanitation and preventive health measures, and the neces- 
sary training incident thereto may accompany the conduct of the 
primary operation. 

Second, there are many manufacturing concerns in the United 
States which sell complicated mechanical or electronic equipment to 
foreign buyers, who must be trained in the skills required to operate 
it. i these cases, the American companies may furnish technicians 
to install the machinery abroad and train local workers in its use; 
or else the foreign customer may send his own technicians to the 
United States to receive training. 

Third, there are the many nonprofit organizations with humani- 
tarian or religious purposes, supported principally by voluntary 

1 For a useful summary of such activities, together with an exposition of the operations of various volun- 


tary agencies (foundations, educational and religious institutions, and the like), see Survey of United States 
Private Technical Assistance, subcommittee print of House Foreign Affairs Committee, August 1, 1954. 
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contributions. This is the group of foundations and religious missions 
which have been active for more than a century in establishing health 
centers, schools, and agricultural demonstration centers in many parts 
of the world. 

Finally, there is a growing number of private enterprises which are 
in the business of technical assistance or economic development per se. 
These firms offer for sale to foreign governments, or in some cases to 
foreign businesses, various types of advisory services. Their services 
may be of a basic, long-range character, such as comprehensive 
economic development plans or surveys of natural resources. Or 
they may be of a more limited, temporary nature, such as advice 
on improving customs administration. 

Information concerning specific private operations has been in- 
cluded in this study only so far as it may serve to illuminate the 
general problem of government impleme ntation through private 
instrumentalities. 


Il. 





Tue Route or GovERNMENT IN RELATION TO PRIVATE AGENCIES 





A. LEGISLATIVE BACKGROUND 


The utilization of private facilities was expressly contemplated in 
the legislation dealing with technical assistance prior to passage of 
the basic statute, the Act for International Development, in 1950. 
rt. ° . . . . 

Che Institute of Inter-American Affairs, for example, was empowered 
_— 

make and perform contracts with any individual, corporation, or other body of 


persons however designated, whether within or without the United States of 
America— 


and to— 


make advances and grants to any individual, corporation, or other body of 
persons, whether,within or without the United States of America * * *? 


Similarly, the International Aviation Facilities Act authorized the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration to train foreign nationals within 
or outside the United States, through any United States public or 
private agency. The United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act sf 1948,* which provided not only for an international 
information program but also for the interchange of knowledge and 
skills, directed the Secretary of State— 

to utilize, to the maximum extent practicable, the services and facilities of private 
agencies * * through contractual arrangements or otherwise. 

The act further specifically stated: 


It is the intent of Congress that the Secretary shall encourage participation in 
carrying out the purposes of this Act by the maximum number of different private 
agencies in each field consistent with the present or potential market for their 
services in each country. 

The legislative history of the Act for International Development 
further emphasizes the congressional intent that there be a maximum 
utilization of private agencies.. 

As introduced in the Senate, section 105 of the international devel- 
opment measure (S. 3304, 8lst Cong.) would have authorized the 

2 Institute of Inter-American Affairs Act, sec. 3 (¢) and (i) (Public Law 369, 80th Cong., approved August 
5, 1947, as amended by Public Law 283, 8ist Cong., approved September 3, 1949). 


3 Public Law 647, 80th Cong., June 16, 1948. 
4 Public Law 402, 80th Cong., January 27, 1948. 
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President, in undertaking bilateral technical cooperation programs, 
“to utilize the services and facilities of private agencies and persons.”’ 
This power was accompanied by a direction in section 107 of the bill 
that “the participation of private agencies and persons shall be sought 
wherever practicable.’ During the hearings on S. 3304 before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Secretary of State Acheson was 
asked why American private enterprise could not do the entire job for 
which the bill proposed Government action. Pointing out that many 
of the projects were not financially attractive to private enterprise, 
the Secretary said: 

What this has to do with is to aid governments in underdeveloped areas to 
furnish them with the technical skills which they can use to set up, for example, 
county agents in agriculture, people who make surveys and recommend what 
kind of irrigation developments should be undertaken * * *. Now, it cannot 
be done by private business enterprise because it is not a business operation. To 
some extent * * * the great foundations like the Rockefeller Foundation are 
doing it but * * * their resources are limited. 


When Senator Lodge inquired why the administration could not work 
through the foundations which had shown excellent results in health, 
sanitation, and many other fields instead of creating a large govern- 
mental overhead, the following colloquy took place: 

Secretary AcuEson. This bill provides that you can, and my statement said 
that to the very largest extent possible the proposal is to do that. The President 
can make agreements and allocate funds to private foundations of that sort, and 
get them to agree to carry on this work in certain areas. 

Senator Lopcre. Then you would not object, would you, to having the bill say 
that he shall do that to the maximum extent possible? 

Secretary AcHESON. No, not the slightest bit. He is authorized to do it. In 
my statement, I said we hoped to do it to the greatest extent possible. 

The Secretary then added that the direction in section 107 of the 
bill to the effect that private agency participation shall be sought 
“wherever practicable’? meant ‘‘to the greatest extent practicable.” ° 
Such became the ultimate wording of section 407 when the act was 
passed: 

In carrying out the programs authorized in section 405 of this title [bilateral 
technical-cooperation programs|— 

(a) The participation of private agencies and persons shall be sought to the 
greatest extent practicable. * * * 


With respect to this provision the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
made the following comment in its report: 


The committee notes with approval the plans to make extensive use of the 
many private organizations which have engaged in supplying technical assistance 
to countries abroad for along time. Scores of business organizations, 98 colleges 
and universities throughout the country, and various private foundations have 
much to contribute both in personnel and experience.® 


In 1954, the Act for International Development was repealed by 
the Mutual Security Act of 1954, which is the statute controlling 
today. Section 413 (a) of that act provides in part: 

* * * it is declared to be the policy of the United States * * * to encourage the 
contribution of United States enterprise toward the economic strength of other 
free nations, through private trade and investment abroad, private participation 


in the programs carried out under this Act (ineluding the use of private trade 
channels to the maximum extent practicable in carrying out such programs) * * * 
5 Act for International Development; hearings before the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, March 


30, 1950, pp. 20-21. 
6S. Rept. 1371, pt. 2, 8ist Cong., Mar. 24, 1950, p. 4. 
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Section 413 (b) then lists a number of important implementing 
powers to be used by the President— 


in order to encourage and facilitate participation of private enterprise to the 
maximum extent practicable in achieving any of the purposes of this Act. 


B. METHODS OF IMPLEMENTATION 


There are three different, but not necessarily inconsistent, concep- 
tions of how private agencies can participate in the technical assistance 
program: 

The Government can simply contract projects out to private 
business firms, to universities, or to private agencies. The Govern- 
ment’s role is then limited to negotiation of contracts and to super- 
vision of contract performance. 

2. The Government can make grants to private philanthropic 
agencies, which are already in the field, to enable them to expand 
their work. In this respect, the Government acts as a kind of super 
foundation. 

3. The Government can seek to stimulate private business or 
private nonprofit agencies to perform, with their own funds, various 
work of an economic development or technical assistance character 
which the Government itself is inhibited from doing for reasons of 
policy (e. g., commercial development of mineral resources), foreign 
relations (e. g., local sensitivity to outside Government activities), 
or simply lack of funds. In these cases, the Government acts as a 
sort of catalyst, perhaps through the negotiation of commercial or 
tax treaties, perhaps through calling the attention of private business 
or philanthropy to foreign opportunities. 

In point of fact, the Government has used all of these methods, 
as well as some variants. 


III. ADMINISTRATIVE POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 


A. THE TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


In the early years of the worldwide technical assistance program, 
the Technical Cooperation Administration emphasized measures to 
encourage the investment of private capital in underdeveloped 
countries. A circular airgram sent out to American diplomatic 
officers on October 23, 1952, stated: 


* * * the success of our ‘point 4 efforts in underdeveloped countries depends in 
large measure upon increased investments of private capital from the United 
States, other capital exporting countries, and from local sources. There is agree- 
ment in the executive branch that a considerable part of our total effort in the 
point 4 program must be directed to this end * * *. 

The Congress has recently reemphasized its interest in efforts to make wider 
use of private enterprise in the foreign-assistance program, and DMS [Director 
for Mutual Security] has asked all agencies concerned to cooperate in an intensified 
program. TCA and the Department of Commerce will pool their resources to 

carry out a joint program * * *. 

In the field the missions, while working with the host government, local business 
groups, and individual businessmen, will be responsible for * * * developing 
specific information on opportunities for investment. * * * To carry out this 
program, it is suggested that all officials of the mission, including point 4 staffs, 
should be instructed to keep in mind constantly the desirability of encouraging 
private participation in developmental activities of all kinds, * * * 

Special consideration must be given to the encouragement of private capital 
to undertake economic development where feasible and to discourage the use of 
public funds, particularly United States public funds, in areas where private 
capital can possibly be induced to undertake the development. * * * 
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Consideration has also been given to the possibility of contracting with private 
United States firms of consulting engineers or industrial research development 
institutes to assist the host government in the identification and analysis of spe- 
cific investment opportunities * * *.’ 

The directive also urged that opportunities for investment abroad 
be presented to private businessmen, both local and foreign, in the 
most specific terms possible. Thus, background information was to 
be assembled on a country basis so as to provide potential investors 
with data concerning the conditions under which private enterprise 
might be established. Such information would prove helpful, it was 
thought, in negotiating with the host country on a variety of matters 
susceptible of treatment in commercial and tax treaties and investment 
guaranty agreements. 


B. THE FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


A policy guidance order issued by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration August 16, 1954, dealt with detailed procedures to be followed 
by field offices in increasing cooperative relations between FOA and 
the nonprofit private organizations conducting technical assistance 
work overseas. The manual order expressly excludes United States 
colleges and commercial institutions. It provides in part: 

It is the policy of FOA to increase the participation of voluntary agencies in 
carrying out United States technical cooperation programs to the extent practic- 
able for FOA and desired by these agencies. FOA will accomplish this objective 
by strengthening its informal cooperative relationships with them and by making 
more extensive use of contractual arrangements between them and FOA * * *. 

FOA relationships with voluntary agencies may take the form of an increased 
use of their resources under contractual arrangements, or * * * a closer working 
relationship without entering into a formal contractual relation in the development 
and carrying out of related projects. * * * it is FOA policy to utilize voluntary 
agencies to an increasing extent in the implementation of those projects or seg- 
ments of projects for which their objectives, experience, resources, and status as 
private organizations particularly well qualify them. 

The order then suggests a number of ways for the field officers to 
coordinate and collaborate in the programs of FOA and the voluntary 
agencies, otherwise than through contractual agreements, such as 
becoming familiar with the programs of the nonprofit agencies; 
arranging for regular consultations with such agencies to exchange 
information on program activities, methods, and techniques; profiting 
by the experience of the voluntary agencies in relation to the customs, 
traditions, and aspirations of local peoples; encouraging active joint 
participation of the agencies in projects of mutual interest; sharing 
FOA technical equipment with the voluntary agencies for demon- 
stration purposes; and exchanging technical knowledge between per- 
sonnel of both groups. These general, informational procedures are 
to be supplemented by efforts to probe for project opportunities and 
to ascertain whether the voluntary agencies might be willing to 
support potential projects which cannot be financed from FOA funds. 

Referring to potential FOA-host country projects which could 
utilize the voluntary agencies under contract, the order reaffirms 
that— 
it is FOA policy to utilize voluntary agencies as contractors to an increasing extent 
where this is of direct benefit to the United States technical cooperation program.® 

Concerning contractual relationships with a voluntary agency which 
has a religious affiliation, the manual order declares: 


? For the text of the airgram, see appendix 1. 
§ The text of the manual order is reproduced in appendix 2 hereo 
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* * * [The] agency shall agree not to use the contract to further any proselytiz- 
ing undertakings * * *. Should FOA determine a voluntary agency’s personnel 
are directly engaged in proselytizing in the performance of a contract, such 
determination shall be cause for removal from overseas assignment of such 
personne! or the cancellation of the contract. 


C. THE VOLUNTARY FOREIGN AID DIVISION OF FOA 





FOA and its predecessor agencies had, of course, utilized the 
services of some voluntary agencies in the past to conduct specific 
projects abroad. This included such institutions as the American 
Friends Service Committee, the Near East Foundation and the 
International Voluntary Services. Through contracts with FOA, 
these agencies have cooperated with the Governments of India, Iran, 
and Iraq in community development, vocational training, rural 
improvement, and similar projects. 

But by 1954, according to FOA Director Harold E. Stassen, while 
the techniques used remain the same, an admitted change in emphasis 
had taken place: 

We have turned to greater use of both volunteer organizations and universities 
for a number of reasons. One is that we feel there is an immediate result whieh 


is desirable and there is a greater prospect that you have established something 
permanent that goes on even beyond these governmental programs.® 


















Early in 1954 an FOA officer was made accountable for promoting 
private agency participation.in foreign technical assistance, and a 
separate office was created in FOA charged with centralized responsi- 
bility for liaison with private voluntary organizations. In Decem- 
ber 1953, the International Development Advisory Board had 
recommended to Mr. Stassen that such an office be created through 
which private agencies should be informed about the need for private 
action and about FOA activities and procedures to facilitate effective 
participation in projects. Appropriate action to this end having been 
taken, Mr. Stassen was able to observe, during a hearing on the 
Mutual Security Act of 1954: 

I think perhaps one of the important things we have done last year is to develop 
what might be called a series of concentric rings of coordination. * * * a 

The third step was to coordinate with the various private foundations and 
charitable groups and voluntary groups of that kind. We have established an 
office for voluntary agencies in our organization which keeps constant liaison with 
them. We have given instructions in the field to coordinate. It is a two-way 
flow. It is not only a matter of the private corporations. Frequently, we learn 
much from their experience and they learn from what we have done. * . 19 
Sometimes they come to us and say, “‘We are opening up villages in connection 
with our mining establishment. We are not able to establish water. How have 
you been able to do it?” : 

Then our engineers help them. It is a flow of advice back and forth. * * * 

We also have encouraged the University of Chicago through a private founda- 
tion grant to do a survey of the place where technical assistance has been going 
on the longest and to do an analysis country by country of what is most effective, 
and what fails, because we have failures, too, in the things we do." 


The newly created office is known as the Voluntary Foreign Aid 
Division of the Office of Refugees, Migration, and Voluntary Assist- 
ance. It was intended to develop and strengthen the relations of 
FOA with voluntary agencies through closely coordinated action 
between the field missions and Washington. It acts as the central 
liaison office for assistance to voluntary agencies interested in de- 
veloping cooperative and contractual relations between themselves 



















® The Mutual Security Act of 1954, hearings before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, April 5- 
June 8, 1954, 83d Cong., 2d sess., p. 353. 


1 Hearings before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Mutual Security Act, 1954, pp. 357-358. 
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and the Government. Intelligence obtained by the area officers keeps 
FOA advised concerning pending private voluntary agency projects 
and enables the missions to make their facilities and experts available 
for such projects. Mission technicians have been instructed to assist 
small private groups, which could then fan out and spread knowledge 
to their own people. The central office looks for opportunities for 
FOA to collaborate with the voluntary charitable, humanitarian, and 
religious agencies either informally or on a contract basis. 

Separate from this function is that of the Advisory Committee on 
Voluntary Foreign Aid. It maintains a central roster of approved volun- 
tary agencies engaged in relief activities together with data on their 
objectives, resources, and programs. Secretarial and administrative 
services for the committee, which meets only once a year or so, are 
performed by the Voluntary Foreign Aid Division referred to above. 
As already indicated, the latter office has the specific task of main- 
taining contact with private voluntary agencies engaged in technical 
assistance. These agencies are thereby in a position to exchange 
information with FOA so that when they apply to the Government to 
initiate a program, the Voluntary Foreign Aid“ Division can steer 
them to the proper office. The Office of Industrial Affairs hkewise 
maintains an informal file of American firms willing and able to per- 
form technical assistance overseas; but compilation of an indexed, 
rated register has not yet been completed. 

In addition to maintaining contacts with voluntary agencies 
interested in technical cooperation programs, the Voluntary 
Foreign Aid Division of FOA has consulted with representatives of 
those agencies in framing a new questionnaire to be sent out to organi- 
zations desirous of cooperating with FOA in technical assistance pro- 
grams. Certificates of cooperation have been issued to voluntary 
agencies showing exceptional interest in participating in the technical 
cooperation program. 


D. THE CONTACT CLEARING HOUSE SERVICE 


Not to be confused with the foregoing media for liaison and infor- 
mation is the Contact Clearing House Service of the Office of Small 
Business. Originally provided for in legislation authorizing the 
European recovery program, this office was intended to ensure that 
American small businesses obtain a fair share of foreign aid expendi- 
tures. Its primary function was to see to it that opportunities to 
bid were widely publicized among United States businessmen. In 
the process, the Small Business Office developed extensive contacts 
through chambers of commerce and collected information regarding 
American companies engaged in various kinds of production. These 
contacts have made it possible for word to be sent all over the world 
concerning demands for capital needed for particular purposes in 
specific areas. It was therefore decided to make use of the mechanism 
as a contact clearinghouse, the local office in each country serving as 
the headquarters for information desired by any individual that might 
request it. 

his service, which is free, assists in establishing direct communica- 
tion between American and foreign businessmen interested in joint 
ventures through investment or licensing arrangements. FOA (now 
ICA) merely makes the contact, then withdraws. It does not investi- 
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gate the activities of private businessmen, nor participate in any 
negotiation. The network extends to more than 7,000 industry asso- 
ciations, chambers of commerce, banks, and other organizations in 
the United States and abroad. As of March 1955, United States 
and foreign field counselors had gathered and disseminated nearly 
2,500 specific investment proposals." 


E. SPECIAL RESERVE FUND 


Finally, mention should be made of a special reserve contingency 
fund of $1 million which was set aside at Mr. Stassen’s suggestion to 
further FOA policy in stimulating United States technical cooperation 
policies. This fund was over and beyond the program funds, not as a 
limitation on the use of voluntary agencies, but rather to encourage 
unusual and experimental projects involving those agencies. It was 
anticipated that many of the proposals to be financed from the fund 
would be integrated into the country program, and thereafter financed 
from regular funds whenever they continued into subsequent fiscal 
years. The controlling assumption was that if such a fund was estab- 
lished during each succeeding fiscal year, starting with fiscal 1956, 
a much wider participation of voluntary agencies in the technical 
cooperation programs would be assured; but the fund was not con- 
tinued in fiscal 1956. The accompanying table illustrates the manner 
in which project proposals for reserve fund financing were to have 
been handled. 


Project proposals for reserve fund financing 


Amount 
Country and agency Project proposal requested 


United States: American Council, New | Cooperative Rockefeller En- | 

York. dowment Fund and Volun- 
| _ tary Foreign Aid Division. 
Iran: Near East Foundation ! Pilot community develop- 


|} ment, 

Afghanistan: Near East Foundation ! Youth agrarian centers 

Iraq: 
International Voluntary Services !_.....| Self-help housing-.---..--..--- 
Baghdad College ! | Business and commerce 
Women’s Temperance Welfare !_ ..-| Industrial sewing 

Israel: International ORT ! .--| Vocational training centers__--} 

Jordan: Near East Foundation ! Pilot Community develop- 

ment. 


Eeypt: 
Social service agencies_.__.....-.- sienteloanie Social service assistance - - ----. | 
Women’s Health Association Vocational training 
University of Cairo. Educational project 
heey: eee Central Committee— | Pilot road project 
Parag 
— ar ‘Scouts of America Village youth leadership 
orea: 
National Catholic Welfare Conference ?.| Vocational trade school 
Union Christian Service Centers ? Rural training, rural leaders_..- 
Taejon College 2 Educational 
Indonesia: 
University of Indonésia 3 : Economic and business school. 
Mennonite Central Committee Agriculture mechanization 


a 
Formosa: ABMAC | Clinical pathology 
Total of project proposals submitted _- 


~ hea requested by Korea (ineligi- 
e.) 2 











Grand total ees ‘ 1, 558, 244 235, 100 





1 Project proposal approvais have been submitted for these project approvals. 
2 Less amounts requested by Korea (ineligible; Korean assistance funded from other perenne: 
* Estimated amount for first year’s operation. Three year contract estimated at $650,000, 


11 FOA press release No. 331, March 24, 1955. 
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IV. Conrractine Operations or TCA ann FOA 


The history of the technical-assistance program is marked by 
increasing use of private contracts with both business and nonbusiness 
groups. 

In fiscal 1951, the first year of the program, the Technical Co- 
operation Administration let contracts totaling $3,740,542. By 
January 1, 1952, this figure had increased to $7,079,901; and by 
March 1, 1953, it had grown to $19,521,533. 


Private technical assistance contracts 


June 5, 1950-Jan. 1, 1952: 
Total private contracts $7, 079, 901 


Business (56 percent) 3, 994, 808 
Nonbusiness 3, 085, 093 


Jan. 1, 1952—Mar. 1, 1953: 


12, 441, 632 


Business (58 percent) 7, 174, 428 
Nonbusiness 5, 267, 204 

In 1953, administration of technical assistance and other foreign 
economic-aid programs was consolidated in the Foreign Operations 
Administration and consequently, subsequent to that date, it is 
difficult to segregate pure technical assistance from other foreign- 
aid contracts. 

As of April 1954, technical service contracts totaling $27,187,000 
were in force, but approximately $3 million of this amount pertained 
to the escapee program. It appears, therefore, that the technical 
assistance program involved approximately $24 million. 

By March 1955, FOA had $98,198,066 contracts in force and about 
$45 million more under negotiation. A glance at the list of these 
contracts (see appendix 38) reveals that between one-third and one- 
half of this dollar total is for projects which are more nearly economic 
than technical in nature. Some contracts combine both forms of aid. 

Of the $98 million in contracts of all kinds in force in March 1955, 
$55 million were with private business firms (122 contracts), $2 
million were with voluntary agencies (15 contracts), and $41 million 
were with educational institutions (61 contracts). These last two 
categories (see appendixes 4 and 5 for details) have a much higher 
component of pure technical assistance than do the private business 
contracts. They deal with such matters as agriculture, housing, 
business administration, education, industrial development, sanita- 
tion, and public health. 

A glance at the subject matter of the contracts with private business 
organizations listed in appendix 3B reveals much concerning the kind 
of technical assistance work which these companies have been engaged 
to do. Often these contracts will relate merely to some kind of 
services or maintenance of machinery. For example, in Pakistan 
many small foundries made castings of gears or parts for farm equip- 
ment. Frequently it developed that farm machinery purchased in 
the United States or elsewhere lacked replacement parts and became 
unusable. The local foundries encountered considerable difficulty in 
supplying repair parts, in view of the necessity for standardization. 
Under a contract with the Armour Research Foundation, technicians 
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were sent to Pakistan to show the local manufacturers how they could 
standardize their work to produce uniform units. Similarly, in India 
technical people have been sent out to train local personnel to main- 
tein and repair tractors which were idled for lack of repairs. Train- 
ing schools were set up for that purpose. In Indonesia, the J. G. 
White Co. was engaged for general industrial advisory and technical 
work. Other projects involving such a wide range of service as aerial 
mapping, well drilling, dam service, marketing surveys, coal explora- 
tion, and power development are indicated in the table. 


V. Tur Untversity Contract ProGrRAM 


A. 





NATURE AND SCOPE OF 





THE PROGRAM 





Under the leadership of the late Dr. Henry G. Bennett, the first 
administrator of the technical cooperation program, a plan was de- 
veloped to establish cooperative relationships between American land- 
grant colleges and similar institutions in other countries. The model 
selected was Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and a 
newly created college in Ethiopia, whose Government had agreed to 
match funds with the United States. In Ethiopia the challenge to 
be met was increasing food production and improving storage and 
distribution facilities, for lack of which large quantities of beef were 
regulaily permitted to rot. 

Similar arrangements were to be entered into with colleges in other 
countries with the object of producing increased reserves of specialized 
knowledge in central places through systematized exchanges between 
students and faculties. The goal was to concentrate more of the 
technical knowledge of a country in one college where it might be put 
to better use than if it were scattered among hundreds of isolated 
technicians. It was hoped, also, that a basis of technical cooperation 
would be created that would endure beyond the temporary con- 
tractual relationship for a specific project. Such was the background 
of the contract program, which began in 1952 with the signing of a 
4-year contract under which Oklahoma A. and M. College undertook 
to establish an agricultural and mechanical college in Ethiopia. 

By mid-1955, 62 contracts with 44 American colleges and univer- 
sities had been concluded for a variety of different services in various 
areas. Usually, the contracts are between an American and a foreign 
university and are underwritten by ICA. The wide range and 
variety of the subjects dealt with can be discerned from the summary 
which appears in appendix 5. While details concerning these many 
projects need not be developed here, some typical illustrations may 
be referred to. 

For more than 2 years, Cornell University has been working closely 
with the College of Agriculture of the University of the Philippines, 
whose facilities were almost completely destroyed during World War IT. 
The Cornell team’s main responsibility is to help train a teaching 
staff, and to develop a central agricultural experiment station for the 
Philippine Islands; but it has also been helping generally with rehabili- 
tation of the Philippine institution. Local costs are defrayed by the 
Philippine Government, while ICA meets dollar costs on items pur- 
chased in the United States. At the same time that this has been 
going on, the University of Michigan, under a contract entered into 
in June 1952, has been helping to establish an Institution of Public 
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Administration to provide training for civil employees of the Manila 
government. 

In Pakistan, Washington State College, Colorado A. and M. 
College, and the Whartor School of Finance of the University of 
Pennsylvania are linked, respectively, with the Universities of 
Punjab, Peshawar, and Karachi; while Texas A. and M. College is 
cooperating with the University of Dacca. The Punjab and Dacca 
contracts were signed on June 24, 1954, for a period of 3 years. 
Faculty members from the American institutions help to adapt courses 
to the needs of Pakistan and advise on improved teaching methods. 
Technical knowledge is being exchanged in agriculture, engineering, 
home economics, and business administration. 

In India, the University of Illinois has contracts with the Allahabad 
Agricultural Institute and the Indian Institute of Technology at 
Kharagpur. These provide for assistance in agriculture and engi- 
neering. <A third contract in force in India is between the University 
of Wisconsin and Bengal Engineering College at Sibpur and other 
schools. It provides for training in engineering and education. 

Since 1951, the University of Arkansas has been cooperating with 
the Panama Ministry of Agriculture and the National Institute of 
Agriculture of Panama, to develop a long-range plan for nationwide 
improvements in agriculture. Farm marketing studies have been 
made, and specialists have been detailed to individual projects, which 
involve experiments in obtaining greater yields of food, improving 
irrigation, and adapting the use of farm machines to local needs. 

In January 1955, the University of Florida undertook to strengthen 
agricultural research and extension in Costa Rica. Research training 
is to be given in the major plant and animal fields; and the university 
will provide for certain laboratory research studies in the United 
States for which Costa Rica does not have adequate facilities. 
Under the contract, 9 university technicians and 4 short-term special- 
ists will be sent to aid Costa Rica during the 3-year period. 

A similar contract for cooperation between the University of 
California and National Taiwan University on Formosa has been in 
effect since the fall of 1954. Under this arrangement, California is 
furnishing 5 professional and technical persons and over the period of 
3 years, 18 faculty members and graduate students of the Formosan 
institution will study at Berkeley. 

The university contracts have been increasing at an accelerating 
rate. Whereas for fiscal 1954 such contracts comprised about 7 per- 
cent of all contracting with private agencies, currently they constitute 
about 14 percent of the total. 

A number of marked advantages have been claimed for this ap- 
proach to technical assistance. It encourages the initiation of what 
is often a lasting relationship between the American and foreign 
university. This kind of an association does not carry with it some 
of the political overtones of direct government aid, and is less sus- 
ceptible to suspicions of foreign intentions. Since there is no basis 
for propaganda as to outside “exploitation,” it is, to a degree, less 
vulnerable on this score than private business projects. Moreover, 
because 3-year contracts are authorized, the universities can ordi- 
narily establish their own normal programing period. 

ICA does not attempt to pass upon the qualifications of the pro- 
fessors sent out by the American university. It is the direct respon- 
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sibility of the two universities to determine the job to be done, the 
classes of people to be exchanged, and the development of a long- 
range concept for their relationship. 

The use of university contracts also permits ICA to tap considerable 
resources of technical and professional talent which would not other- 
wise be available to it. Many university professors, who would 
not be willing to leave their present positions to work for ICA, are 
perfectly agreeable, or even eager, to go abroad under a university 
contract for 2 or 3 years. In this way, their status in their home 
institution is protected. 

Finally, but by no means least important, the university contracts 
contribute to developing the kind of institutional underpinning which 
is necessary to the growth of free societies. 

On the other hand, some disadvantages have been noted of m- 
creasing reliance on university contracts. Administrative and policy 
control of the Government is one degree further removed. Even 
though the contracts are normally for a 3-year period, Ameriean 
faculty members sometimes do not remain at a foreign institution long 
enough for their innovations to take root and to stick after the Ameri- 
cans have returned to the United States. The contracts offer an 
easy way out of the Government’s personnel recruiting problems, but 
some of the universities themselves are having increasing diffieulty 
in meeting the personnel requirements of their contracts. 





B. CONTRACTUAL CONTROLS IN 





THE UNIVERSITY PROGRAM 





It will be seen from an inspection of the standard contract form, 
particularly articles I-III (appendix 7), that the mstrument imposes 
certain obligations upon the contracting college. Among other things, 
the contractor must submit to the college of the host country semi- 
annual progress reports, commencing 6 months after the arrival of the 
first staff member, and a final report when the project is completed 
(art. II). The contractor must also permit the host college to inspect 
the work performed. 

Article V accords to FOA (now ICA), in connection with the con- 
tract, a number of rights spelled out in the “letter of commitment/guar- 
anty’’ which is reproduced in appendix 8 after the standard form. 
The contractor (i. e., the United States college) confers upon FOA the 
same rights and authority as are granted to the host college, with 
respect to approval of work plans, personnel, reports, assignment, 
inspection, and reimbursement for work performed, just as fully as if 
FOA were party to the contract; and agrees to terminate the employ- 
ment of any individual under the contract if, in FOA’s opinion, such 
termination is required for security reasons. Furthermore, the con- 
tractor agrees not only to require personnel working under the contract 
to receive orientation by FOA if requested, but also to carry out opera- 
tions in the host country under the general direction of the director of 
the United States mission in that country on matters pertaining to the 
scope and nature of the project, coordination of the contractor’s 
operations with other technical assistance activities conducted in the 
area, and kindred matters. 

Finally, FOA reserves the right to terminate its obligation to make 
any payments under the contract upon giving 90 days’ written 
notice. 
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VI. GovERNMENT—PRIVATE AGENCY CooPERATION 
A. PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In addition to contracts with private organizations, ICA and its 
predecessor agencies have worked out a series of more informal 
relationships with business and philanthropic groups having foreign 
interests. 

An example of government-business cooperation is the Saudi Arabian 
water-well project which was carried on jointly by TCA—FOA and the 
Arabian American Oil Company. Originally begun under Department 
of State auspices in 1950 on the suggestion of the Saudi Arabian 
Government, the project continued into 1954 under TCA and FOA. 
It contemplated a survey of water sources as well as mineral deposits. 
For that purpose FOA obtained an expert from the Geological Survey 
Division of the Department of the Interior. This expert, who was 
later commended by the Saudi Arabian Government, worked closely 
with Aramco’s office in Jidda. Funds furnished by the Department 
of State had made aerial photography and mapping of the unexplored 
areas possible. In collaboration with Aramco, which helped with 
equipment, all possible sources of water were investigated, and test 
drilling finally produced what is now the principal supply for the city 
of Riyadh. Other sources were found in areas where all previous 
evidence refuted its existence. As a result, water supplies became 
available for nearly all the more important inhabited places from 
Agaba to the Yemen border along the eastern shore of the Red Sea. 
This completely transformed the possibilities for development in 
western Arabia which formerly subsisted on the barest of quantities 
derived from distillation, rainfall, and camel caravans. 


B. THE “‘PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE’’ APPROACH: INTERNATIONAL VOLUNTARY 
SERVICES, INC. 


An interesting private organizational device which has been enlisted 
for work in close conjunction with ICA purposes has been the people- 
to-people approach exemplified by the activity of International Vol- 
untary Services, Inc. IVS grew out of the desire of private individuals 
to support the technical assistance program. It is a nonsectarian, 
corporate enterprise organized in 1953 pursuant to an earlier sugges- 
tion made by the International Development Advisory Board, and 
it provides a means for aligning government effort with the experience 
and altruistic purpose of private voluntary agencies. The moving con- 
cept of International Voluntary Services is that of local community-to- 
community assistance. It stresses volunteer foreign service at the 
village level, with nondenominational sponsorship, and cooperation 
with government technical assistance activities. Volunteer workers 
in foreign village projects receive a nominal payment of $60 a month 
plus costs for tools, transportation, and living expenses. In theory, the 
young people who are attracted by this type of assignment make up in 
enthusiasm and adaptability what they lack in technical expertise. 
They provide a source of personnel which can be more easily utilized 
by private agencies than by the Government. The service groups or 
teams may work either independently or under contract with ICA. 

While it is not many months out of what may be regarded as its 
experimental stage, this approach has met with approval in the areas 
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where it has been tried. Several projects merit notice. One involves 
an IVS team in Iraq, which includes specialists in health, agriculture, 
housing, home economics, and sanitation. Acting pursuant to a 
contract with ICA, the main group of American workers serves a 
district which includes 185 villages in the area adjacent to Turkey, 
Iran, and Syria. Another team of young agriculturalists, financed by 
a Columbus, Ohio, chaptér of World Neighbors, Inc., has been working 
in a group of villages about 25 miles from Assiut, Egypt. FOA 
assisted in bringing together funds from the Ford Foundation and 
voluntary workers from International Voluntary Services, Inc. 

A privately financed project in Jericho, Jordan, is assisting the 
Arab people in establishing a commerce ‘ial poultry industry. The 
financing of this particular instance of “people-to-people” private 
implementation of ICA purposes constitutes a variant from the famil- 
iar type of government disbursement. A call for donation of 5,000 
chicks and eggs from poultry producers in Broadway, Va., was oversub- 
scribed within a few hours. Personnel, materials, and equipment were 
found during the course of a weekend. The Arabian American Oil Co. 
immediately offered to contribute transportation costs for freight and 
personnel. An Arab leader (Musa Bey Alami) visited the American 
poultry producers and expressed himself as favorably impressed with 
the Americans’ desire to help. 

The Jordan poultry project is supplying a growing share of the 
poultry supplies in Saudi Arabian oil production centers, and plans for 
further Middle Eastern poultry expansion are being made. Itis hoped 
to use this new industry as a basis for village improvement programs, 
including better schools, better health and sanitation, improved hous- 
ing, and more productive farms. 


C. THE NEAR EAST FOUNDATION 


In some instances the United States Government and private 
philanthropic foundations have contributed to a common grantee, to 
achieve a common objective. One interesting example of this is the 
Veramin Plains project of the Near East Foundation in Iran. 

This project was begun by the Near East Foundation in 1946 as 
a kind of experimental and demonstration center for rural improve- 
ment in the broad fields of agriculture, health and sanitation, and 
education. The project is still operated and partly financed by the 
Near East Foundation, but financing now comes from three other 
sources as well: the United States Government, through a contract 
between ICA and NEF; the Ford Foundation, through grants to the 
franian Government which in turn contributes the grants to NEF; 
and the Iranian Government which makes additional! contributions 
from its own funds. 

Near East Foundation project officials have stated that they 
entered into the ICA contract with misgivings that the foundation 
might lose its identity as a philanthropic organization but that these 
misgivings turned out to be unjustified. One advantage of the 
contractual arrangement, as seen by these officials, is that if an 
experiment did not work, its failure was no reflection on the United 
States; whereas if it did work, it could be picked up and used elsewhere 
by both the United States and the Lranian Governments. 
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D. THE INTERNATIONAL DEVELOPMENT ADVISORY BOARD 


The International Development Advisory Board, an advisory arm of 
TCA, FOA, and ICA, has been instrumental in stimulating the 
participation of private agencies in the foreign technical assistance 
program. As already noted, the efforts of the Board were responsible 
among other things, for the creation of International Voluntary 
Services, Inc., a privately sponsored and supported organization whic h 
provides working teams of technicians for special projects in foreign 
countries. IVS cooperates closely with ICA and other private 
organizations. 

The Board’s efforts to stimulate greater investment of private 
United States capital in the less developed countries has been based 
on the belief that technical and industrial training provided by 
American firms operating in these countries is an important adjunct 
of the Government’s technical assistance program. It has, among 
other things, joined in sponsoring international investment conferences 
to bring together businessmen from the United States and foreign 
countries. 

VII. ConcLupIne OBsERVATIONS 


The record discloses increasing utilization of private organizations 
by the various agencies which have administered the technical as- 
sistance program since 1950. This trend is particularly apparent 
in the growth of contracting operations, but it is discernible also in 
the growth of cooperative relationships between Government and 
private agencies. 

The use of contracts, as has been pointed out earlier in this study, 
has both advantages and disadvantages. Perhaps the major ad- 
vantage is that it permits the Government to tap resources of tech- 
nical and professional expertness which would otherwise remain 
unavailable. The major disadvantages are that it is perhaps more 
costly and it diminishes to some degree Government control of the 
project (although in some countries and on some projects, govern- 
ment disassociation from the work may be an important advantage). 

What is more difficult to measure is the role of private business in 
its day-to-day foreign operations. Here we have a kind of reciprocal 
cause-and- effect relationship. One of the objects of technical assist- 
ance is to induce economic development through the spread of technical 
skills and knowledge. The introduction of fertilizer in Peru through 
the technical assistance program, for example, led to the investment 
of private capital in Peruvian fertilizer plants. On the other hand, 
to take a reverse example from the same country, the investment of 
private capital in mining enterprises in Peru has led to the diffusion 
of mechanical and other technical skills. 

Technical assistance thus not only contributes to creating conditions 
attractive to private investment; it is also a byproduct of private 
investment. 

In an appearance before the Subcommittee on Foreign Economic 
Policy of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, Mr. Eric Johnston 
observed: 

The natural resources of those areas, in my opinion, can be better developed by 
private funds. Private capital carries with it its own technicians. They stay 
longer, and have a greater incentive to produce. There are many reasons why it 
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is preferable. I think we should encourage more private capital to go into these 
areas for industrialization and thereby promote trade, and that, of course, means 
less aid.” 

Technical assistance, strictly defined, may encourage private in- 
vestment indirectly over a long period. through raising the general 
level of skills of a country or directly in a shorter time through specific 
projects—as, for example, elimination of rinderpest which would 
make a meatpacking industry feasible in Ethiopia, or elimination 
of malaria which would make lumbering feasible in Brazil. 

The broader question of encouraging private foreign investment, 
however, involves a multitude of policies of both the United States 
and foreign governments as well as of such international agencies 
as the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
These policies are beyond the scope of this study. 





12 The Mutual Security Act and Overseas Private Investment, preliminary report, House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, June 3, 1953, p. 51. 





APPENDIXES 


APPENDIX 1 
TECHNICAL COOPERATION ADMINISTRATION 


Circular Airgram, October 23, 1952 


To Certain American Diplomatic Officers: 


It has become increasingly clear that the success of our point 4 efforts in 
underdeveloped countries depends in large measure upon increased investments 
of private capital from the United States, other capital exporting countries, and 
from local sources. There is agreement in the executive branch that a considerable 
part of our total effort in the point 4 program must be directed to this end. The 
investment of private funds from capital exporting countries, particularly from 
the United States, has the added advantage in most cases of providing managerial 
and technical know-how to industrial development and will favorably affect the 
world dollar situation. 

The Congress has recently reemphasized its interest in efforts to make wider 
use of private enterprise in the foreign assistance program, and DMS [Director 
for Mutual Security] has asked all agencies concerned to cooperate in an intens'- 
fied program. TCA and the Department of Commerce will pool their resources 
to carry out a joint program. 

This circular airgram should of course be read in the light of activities already 
underway in your area, as well as in the light of local political conditions. 

2. It is agreed that in the beginning this intensified program will consist, in 
the main, of the following three principal parts: 

(a) The encouragement of conditions favorable to private investment, 
both local and foreign. 

(6) The identification of specific opportunities for investment and location 
of interested investors. 

(c) The assembly and dissemination of country background information 
necessary to foreign investors. 

The various phases of the program must of course be integrated, and the 
closest collaboration will be required among the missions, including the point 4 
staff, the Department of State, including TCA/W, and the Department of Com- 
merce, and its field offices. 

Opportunities for investment abroad must be presented to private business- 
men, both local and foreign, in the most specific terms possible. The assembly 
of background information on a country-by-country basis will provide potential 
United States investors with competent and reliable data as to the conditions 
and circumstances under which a private enterprise can be established and con- 
ducted. This information is also useful in efforts to develop a more favorable 
atmosphere for private enterprise, and will help in negotiations with the host 
country on specific restrictions which adversely affect the investment of domestic 
and foreign private capital, and in negotiation of international agreements, such 
as treaties of friendship, commerce, and development, investment guaranty 
agreements, and tax treaties. 

3. In the field the mission, working with the host government, local business 
groups, and individual businessmen, will be responsible for identifying and 
developing specific information on opportunities for investment, assisting in 
supplying background information, and in carrying out negotiations with the 
host government in an attempt to make the investment climate more attractive. 
To carry out this program, it is suggested that all officials of the mission, includ- 
ing point 4 staffs, should be instructed to keep in mind constantly the desirability 
of encouraging private participation in developmental activities of all kinds. 

The economic section of the mission should intensify the work it has regularly 
carried on in this field. In addition, the Country Director for Technical Coopera- 
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tion should appoint a member of his staff who will be responsible for the private 
investment phase of the point 4 activities (ordinarily this will be the industrial 
adviser where there is such a position; where there is a definite and active interest 
on the part of the country, it may prove desirable to appoint a special assistant 
or adviser for this purpose). It is intended that the work of the point 4 staff 
in this field should supplement the work of the economic section, but not supplant 
or duplicate it. It will be the responsibilitv of the mission chief to work out 
means of coordinating the mission’s total activities in this field. 

In compliance with Foreign Service Economic Reportirig Circular No. 31 of 
July 20, 1951, the economic section of the mission, with the assistance of the 
point 4 staff, should report the necessary details of specific opportunities for 
private United States investment. The cooperation of local private business 
groups should be solicited for the collection and exchange of information about 
investment opportunities. Assistance can and should be provided to officials 
and local businessmen in the development of effective methods for presenting 
investment opportunities. 

Emphasis should be placed upon reporting all background information which 
would be valuable to United States agencies in Washington and to private busi- 
nessmen in connection with the investment program. The point 4 staff should 
contribute to and supplement regular Foreign Service reporting with special 
reports covering specific items or factors affecting private investment which come 
to their attention in the course of their regular activities. Value of information 
concerning positive achievements of foreign private enterprise for disseminaticn 
in other areas should be kept in mind. 

All means of furthering private enterprise through jointly agreed technical- 
assistance projects should be explored. Of particular long-range importance are 
projects designed to facilitate private investment through advice in such fields 
as government fiscal policies and administration, tax laws, mining and corpora- 
tion laws, ete., and through advice and possibly joint action with respect to 
improvement of credit facilities and establishment and strengthening of institu- 
tions directed at channeling private capital into approved development enterprises. 

Special consideration must be given to the encouragement of private capital 
to undertake economic development where feasible and to discourage the use of 
public funds, particularly United States public funds, in areas where private 
capital can possibly be induced to undertake the development. 

The mission may find it possible to work with the foreign government in creating 
interest in increasing private investment, foreign and local, directing attention 
to the benefits, both social and economic, which private enterprise has brought to 
other areas and pointing up ways in which private enterprise could further national 
policy on terms consistent with the government’s objectives. 

4. In Washington TCA/W and the OIT [Office of International Trade] in the 
Department of Commerce will be responsible for making information supplied 
from the foreign missions available to interested business concerns, will assemble 
and disseminate background information regarding conditions and circumstances 
for investment in specific countries, and will assist in preparing for treaty and 
other types of negotiations in the interest of improving the investment climate. 
In certain cases Washington staff members may be made available for temporary 
work with the country missions in developing background information and other 
aspects of the program. 

Specific information on investment opportunities and general background 
information will be made available to the American business community by a 
variety of means. The 43 Department of Commerce field offices provide a useful 
facility for this purpose. The various publications of the Department of Com- 
merce and other means of communication will be fully utilized. It is intended 
also to arrange investment clinics and investment institutes on particular countries 
or regions and to carry on a substantial program of private consultation and 
counseling. This last is to be employed extensively not only in connection with 
investment opportunities reported from abroad, but also in connection with 
requests originating from United States businessmen for advice and assistance in 
establishing business abroad. 

5. Plans are being made to send a small team of highly qualified experts com- 
posed of Government and private business representatives to 2 or 3 countries 
where it appears most feasible to especially emphasize the investment program 
to assist the mission in developing such a program. 

Consideration has also been given to the possibility of contracting with private 
United States firms of consulting engineers or industrial research development 
institutes to assist the host government in the identification and analysis of 
specific investment opportunities and the preparation of brochures suitable for 
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serious consideration by private investors. Such private agencies might also, 
in a normal business fashion, bring this material to the attention of businessmen 
and firms likely to be interested. 

6. The Department is of course aware of the delicacy of this subject in many 
countries. Every effort must be made to avoid giving impression that we are 
seeking to force United States capital on unwilling customers. We are certainly 
not, nor will we be, interested in doing this. On the other hand, forward steps in 
this field must not be suspended simply for fear of attacks from pro-Communists 
et cetera. In considering steps to be taken, you should bear in mind that the 
Congress regards this phase of the point 4 program as of equal importance with 
the governmental assistance phase. The possibility that no substantial success 
will be achieved along these lines in a particular country is not regarded as a 
sufficient reason for taking no action. 

7. Comments by the missions on the general aspects of this proposal and on 
the feasibility of either suggestion in paragraph 5 are urgently requested, includ- 
ing an outline of plans for carrying out these activities and suggestions for the 
improvement of this proposed joint program. 

Bruce, Acting. 


Sent to missions of Addis Ababa, Amman, Asuncién, Baghdad, Beirut, Bogoté, 
Cairo, Caracas, Ciudad Trujillo, Colombo, Damascus, Djakarta, Guatemala 
City, Habana, Jidda, Kabul, Karachi, La Paz, Lima, Managua, Mexico D. F., 
Monrovia, Montevideo, New Delhi, Panama, Port-au-Prince, Quito, Rangoon, 
Rio de Janeiro, San Jose, San Salvador, Santiago, Tegucigalpa, Tel Aviv, Tripoli. 


APPENDIX 2 


FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION MANUAL 


Order No. 261.1. 

Transmittal letter No. General-—84. 

Effective date: August 16, 1954. 

Subject: Policy and organization for FOA relationships with United States 
voluntary agencies on technical cooperation programs. 

Supersedes: TCA policy statement, ‘‘Relationships With Private, Nonprofit 
Agencies,’’ May 1, 1953. 

I. DEFINITIONS 


The United States agencies which are referred to herein are those private non- 
profit organizations, including the larger foundations, supported primarily by 
voluntary contribution, which are conducting rehabilitation and technical assist- 
ance work abroad or are interested in conducting programs of international 
economic and social development. Excluded from this order are United States 
colleges and universities and commercial organizations, and most professional 
groups unless they fall within the scope of the foregoing definition. 


II. BACKGROUND 


A. The voluntary agency—as an institutional expression of individuals acting 
through associations of their free choice—exemplifies one of the best traditions of 
western civilization. Efforts of these agencies abroad are also an expression of 
good will by means of their aided self-help activities on a people-to-people basis, 
which though distinct from official United States Government programs, can and 
do complement and reinforce them. 

B. Sines: United States voluntary agencies have successfully carried on foreign 
technical assistance work for over a century. Lasting contributions of special 
interest and potential value to the United States bilateral technical cooperation 
program include the following: (1) Educational programs through primary and 
secondary schools, vocational schools, colleges and universities; and (2) village 
and urban development projects which raise living standards through community 
organization and improved agriculture, health, and sanitation techniques, and 
other self-help projects. ne the years, voluntary agencies have established 
strong roots and gained the confidence of the local peoples. 

C. Cooperative relationships between FOA and nonprofit, private organiza- 
tions conducting technical assistance work overseas have enabled both to benefit 
from the experience of the other. 


68042—55——_4 
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III, POLICY 


It is the policy of FOA to increase the participation of voluntary agencies in 
carrying out United States technical cooperation programs to the extent prac- 
ticable for FOA and desired by these agencies. FOA will accomplish this objec- 
tive by strengthening its informal cooperative relationships with them and by 
making more extensive use of contractual arrangements between them and FOA, 
This policy is based on the following considerations: 

A. The congressional directive that ‘‘the participation of private agencies and 
persons shall be sought to the greatest extent practicable.” 

B. It is recognized that many voluntary agencies have made significant con- 
tributions to the field of social and economic development in many countries of 
the world and that FOA has much to gain from the experience of these agencies, 

C. An increasing number of these agencies have expressed interest in cooperat- 
ing with FOA in this field. 

IV. RELATIONSHIPS 


FOA relationships with voluntary agencies may take the form of an increased 
use of their resources under contractual arrangements, or perhaps more im- 
portantly at this time, a closer working relationship without entering into a formal 
contractual relation in the development and carrying out of related projects. It 
is not anticipated that voluntary agencies would undertake, either through con- 
tract or cooperative arrangements with FOA, activities which would be coter- 
minous with the total FOA-host government program in a functional field nor in 
most instances with a category of activity within a functional field. Rather 
it is FOA policy to utilize voluntary agencies to an increasing extent in the im- 
plementation of those projects or segments of projects for which their objectives, 
experience, resources, and status as private organizations particularly well 
qualify them. 


A. Cooperative relationships 


There are many ways to collaborate and coordinate the programs of FOA and 
voluntary agencies other than through formal contractual arrangements. 

1. USOM’s can assist in the development of such noncontractual relationships 
by— 

(a) Acquainting themselves with the programs of private nonprofit agencies 
United States, third country, and indigenous—within the country. 

(6) Arranging for regular consultations with the voluntary agencies working 
in the country for the purpose of exchanging information on program activities, 
methods and techniques. 

(c) Drawing upon the experience of the voluntary agencies in working with 
local peoples with respect to their customs, traditions, and aspirations. 

(d) Encouraging active participation of voluntary agencies in projects of 
mutual interest. There are many instances in which FOA-host government 
projects can be actively participated in by voluntary agencies on a joint basis. 
Similarly there are numerous cases in which existing or proposed voluntary 
agency projects lend themselves to expansion by the active participation of FOA 
and increased attention by the host country government. In the development 
of such projects the contributions of the three parties can be determined on the 
basis of available resources and can include FOA financial participation as in 
any cooperating country-FOA undertaking. USOM’s should follow existing 
procedures in developing, clearing, and implementing these projects. 

(e) In addition to formal project participation with voluntary agencies, making 
FOA technical specialists available to visit and assist voluntary agency personnel 
at their own establishments, such as health centers, vocational schools, and the 
like and encouraging voluntary agency personnel to assist FOA technicians. In 
instances where supplies and equipment for demonstration purposes will assist a 
voluntary agency’s activity or project of interest to FOA and the host country, 
USOMs can share FOA-owned equipment in cooperation with the voluntary 
agency. In this way the voluntary agencies can serve as mvlItipliers of the 
technical knowledge provided through FOA. 

(f) In a review of country needs and in programing, giving consideration to the 
contribution that voluntary agencies can make either independently, or with the 
help of other voluntary agencies in the United States. In every country, there 
are many good project opportunities or potential projects which, for one reason 
or another, cannot be financed from FOA funds but which a United States volun- 
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tary agency may be willing to support. In addition there may be projects 
requested by the host government which, due to limitations of funds allocated to 
the country, are not included in the country’s program. In all such cases these 
project opportunities should be called to the attention of private agencies for 
their consideration. 

(g) Making known to FOA/W, as well as to voluntary agencies within a country, 
project opportunities for dissemination to United States voluntary agency head- 
quarters for their consideration as sole sponsor. Information thus transmitted 
will not necessarily imply endorsement by FOA of any projects which an agency 
may develop as a result. 

2. FOA/W regional and technical services offices need also to keep informed 
about the voluntary agencies conducting programs in their regional or functional 
areas in order to carefully appraise their operations and to determine whether 
FOA projects can be strengthened through the utilization of voluntary agencies. 


B. Contractual relationships 

There are Ongoing and potential FOA-host country projects which can be 
effectively carried out by United States voluntary agencies under contract, For 
example, personnel of voluntary agencies have in numerous countries been working 
for years to improve the living conditions of the people living in villages remote 
from the capital cities. 

Partly as a consequence of increased collaboration with voluntary agencies on 
a noncontractual basis, contractual relationships are likely to increase. It is 
FOA policy to utilize voluntary agencies as contractors to an increasing extent 
where this is of direct benefit to the United States technical cooperation program. 

1. FOA contracts with private nonprofit agencies are subject to regular FOA 
contracting regulations and procedures. Contracts which provide for financing 
personal services are subject also to FOA security and orientation requirements. 

2. In addition the following criteria must be satisfied: 

(a) FOA and the host government have determined that the use of a voluntary 
agency offers an appropriate means to implement an agreed project. 

(b) The proposed contracting agency is acceptable to the host government and 
FOA. 

(c) The agency proposed has demonstrated the necessary competence and 
experience to perform the required services. 

(d) No preferential treatment will be given to one voluntary agency or group 
of agencies. 

(e) Funds appropriated by FOA will not be used to supplant the normal con- 
tribution to the activity by the voluntary agency. FOA funds may be used to 
extend or hasten an ongoing voluntary agency project or to initiate a new under- 
taking. 

(f) The activities performed by the contracting agency will be under the general 
direction of the FOA mission chief. 

3. In those cases in which a formal contractual arrangement with a voluntary 
agency sponsored by or in any way affiliated with a religious organization is 
determined by the USOM and FOA/W offices to be a desirable means to imple- 
ment an FOA-host country project, USOM and FOA offices should ascertain with 
the Department of State that such formal relationship is consistent with United 
States policy not to influence the religious preferences of the host nation or to 
favor particular religious groups and that the contract will not adversely affect 
United States-host country relations in any foreseeable manner. In some coun- 
tries, for example, there may be particular situations which are fraught with 
religious controversy of such sensitivity as to preclude formal contractual rela- 
tionships with religious organizations for work in those countries, 

While FOA recognizes that the service activities of voluntary agencies con- 
tribute in a general sense to their missionary objectives, a distinction has been 
made between these service activities and direct proselytizing undertakings. If 
a voluntary agency, to be engaged under contract, is sponsored by or in any way 
affiliated with a religious organization, such agency shall agree not to use the 
contract to further any proselytizing undertakings. The contract shall provide 
that the agency shall not assign to duty under the contract any personnel who 
will engage in direct religious proselytizing activities or internal political activity 
or against whom the host government interposes an objection because of such 
activities. Should FOA determine a voluntary agency’s personnel are directly 
engaged in proselytizing in the performance of a contract, such determination 
shall be cause for the removal from overseas assignment of such personnel or the 
cancellation of the contract. 
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V. FUNCTIONAL RESPONSIBILITIES 























A. The development and strengthening of FOA relationships with voluntary 
agencies necessarily involves carefully coordinated action by the USOMs and 
FOA/W. 

B. FOA/W: 

1. The Voluntary Foreign Aid Division (VFA) of the Office of Refugees, 
Migration, and Voluntary Assistance (AD/REF) has been designated the focal 
point within FOA/W for the implementation of this policy. VFA serves as the 
central liaison office for assistance to voluntary agencies having an interest in or 
desiring to develop cooperative relationships with the United States technical 
cooperation programs and for assistance to other FOA/W offices and USOMs 
in obtaining information about voluntary agencies or in developing cooperative 
or contractual arrangements with them. 

The Voluntary Foreign Aid Division’s functions in this respect are— 

(a) To formulate policies and objectives for FOA relationships, cooperative 
and contractual, with voluntary agencies on technical cooperation projects for 
guidance of FOA/W offices and USOMs. 

(b) To serve as the central FOA liaison with the voluntary agencies and to 
develop relationships which will enable FOA to know at an early stage the plans 
of these organizations in order to avoid duplication and foster supplemental 
activities between them and FOA. 

(c) To develop and maintain a central roster of voluntary agencies which will 
include data on their objectives, resources, and organizations; their current 
programs; and their capacities to undertake projects in cooperation with FOA. 
An important portion of this information will be obtained by personal consulta- 
tions which will provide a two-way exchange and may generate new ideas on 
forms of joint activities. 

(d) To analyze overall programs, and procedures, methods of administration 
of voluntary agencies to evaluate their effectiveness in attaining basic objectives 
and to advise FOA/W offices and USOMs in the development of cooperative or 
contractual relationships with various agencies. 

(e) In conjunction with DD/O and DD/S offices, to analyze FOA country 
programs particularly in the fields of health, agriculture, education (including 
vocational education), cottage industry, and community development to deter- 
mine potential areas of cooperation with voluntary agencies; to advise voluntary 
agencies of ongoing or potential projects which lend themselves to private financ- 
ing in order that they may support such projects either financially or in kind as 
appropriate. 

(f) In consultation with the appropriate DD/O and DD/S offices, to call to 
the attention of USOMs voluntary agency activity in their countries and to 
suggest desirable forms. of relationships which might be developed with these 
agencies. 

(g) To bring to the attention of regional and technical services offices instances 
in which benefit may derive from closer relationships with a voluntary agency to 
work with the DD/S and DD/O offices having responsibility for the project or 
program in reaching a decision. 

(h) To review inquiries from USOMs with regard to voluntary agencies involv- 
ing both contracts and other forms of relationships; to coordinate with the 
appropriate DD/O and DD/S offices in replving. 

(7) To review specific requests from USOMs for the development of contracts 
or other forms of relationships with voluntary agencies; to participate with the 
DD/S offices concerned in the development and negotiation of such contracts 
or other forms of relationships; and to review and evaluate the implementation of 
each contract or cooperative arrangement with a voluntary agency. 

(j) To issue periodic reports on the status of voluntary agency contracts in 
being and under consideration and on other developments with respect to volun- 
tary agencies. DD/O and DD/S offices will advise the VFA of the agencies with 
which contracts or cooperative arrangements are in force or contemplated; and 
any new developments will be reported to VFA hereafter. 

(k) To arrange from time to time meetings of FOA and voluntary agency 
representatives to discuss mutual problems and for the exchange of information 
regarding technical cooperation programs. 

(l) To carry out, as assigned, other duties which are necessary to the orderly 
and effective development of closer cooperative and contractual relationships 
with voluntary agencies. 
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In performing the above functions, the Voluntary Foreign Aid Division shall, 
at all times, secure the full participation and concurrence of the regular organiza- 
tion units listed in V-B-2 below on all aspects affecting the normal functions of 
such units. Other offices will similarly keep each other and the Voluntary Fore ign 
Aid Division fully informed of any actions they propose regarding volun‘ary 
agencies and clear with the VFA prior to téking action. 

2. Other FOA/W offices involved and their primary areas of concern are: 

(a) The country desk and the regional program units covering the country 
involved. These offices will be concerned with the suitability of the proposed 
cooperative or contractual relationship in terms of the overall country program 
and the availability of funds. 

(b) The technical services offices which cover the functional fields involved. 
These will be concerned with the scope, soundness, and suitability of the technical 
content of the activities to be undertaken, and the development, negotiation, and 
— ion of cooperative arrangements or contracts covering their respective 

elds. 

(c) The general counsel. 

(d) The controller. 

‘(e) The FOA contract officer (if a contract is involved). 

The following offices are concerned with the clearance and general orientation 
of contract personnel: 

(f) The Office of Personnel. 

(g) The Office of Personnel Security and Integrity. 

C. USOMs will exercise the same responsibilities in connection with FOA- 
financed contracts with voluntary agencies as in other FOA contracts. In 
addition, USOMs should stimulate the development of noncontractual relation- 
ae with voluntary agencies by carrying out the functions set forth in section 

VI. PROCEDURES 


A, Proposals originating in USOMs 


In the development of cooperative or contractual arrangements between 
voluntary agencies and FOA, the following general procedures will be utilized to 
assure that any resulting proposals are given expeditious treatment; that cogni- 
zance is taken of voluntary agency activities in relation to FOA technical cooper- 
ation programs; that any agreements or contracts which may result are properly 
drawn and effectively implemented; and that agreements or contracts with 
voluntary agencies are coordinated with the FOA programs, 

1. Cooperative and contractual relationships.—(a) Inquiries or proposals regard- 
ing cooperative or contractual relationships with a voluntary agency to implement 
a technical cooperation project will be transmitted to FOA/W by the mission. 

(b) The inquiry or proposal will be reviewed and evaluated by the country desk 
and transmitted to the action office as defined herein. Where the inquiry or 
proposal relates to a specific functional field or several funetional fields, action 
will be taken by the DD/S offices concerned in coordination with VFA. Where 
the inquiry or proposal is general, i. e., nonfunctional in character, the Voluntary 
Foreign Aid Division will take action in consultation with the DD/O and DD/S 
offices concerned. All outgoing communications on relationships with voluntary 
agencies will be cleared by the DD/O and DD/S offices concerned, the Voluntary 
Foreign Aid Division, and, where appropriate, with the general counsel, the 
controller, and the FOA contract officer. 

(c) VFA and the DD/S offices concerned will consult (1) to determine the 
feasibility of the cooperative or contractual relationship proposed and (2) if the 
USOM requests FOA/W to suggest a voluntary agency, to review the avail- 
ability of voluntary agencies qualified to perform the activity proposed. 

(d) The action office will transmit to the USOM FOA/W’s comments and 
suggestions regarding the proposed undertaking, together with a list of qualified 
voluntary agencies where appropriate. 

(e) USOMs will follow their normal procedures in handling noncontractual 
mutual projects with voluntary agencies. 

2. Contractual arrangements.—(a) On receipt of FOA/W comments referred to 
in 1 (d) above, USOMs will confer with representatives of the host government 
to select the voluntary agency with which they desire to enter into contractual 
negotiations, indicating alternative choices. 

(b) The action office will contact the United States voluntary agency selected; 
draw up and clear a contract through the normal FOA/W clearance procedure 
and with the USOM and the voluntary agency. 
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(c) The contract will be signed by the parties involved and will go into effect. 
The action office as defined above will be responsible within FOA/W for following 
the contract during its life; receiving, reviewing, and routing reports under it; 
hearing and adjusting problems encountered by the United States voluntary 
agency or other parties involved; and arranging any necessary amendments, 
extensions, or terminations. 


B. Proposals originating with voluntary agencies 


1. FOA offices receiving a written or oral inquiry or expression of interest 
from a voluntary agency with regard to a cooperative or contractual arrangement 
should consult with VFA in determining the action to be taken. 

2. The action office as defined in VI-A-—1 will prepare a reply to the inquiry, 
clearing it with appropriate offices of FOA/W. 

; 3. The procedure outlined in VI—A-1 should then be followed from step (6) 
orward. 


C. Proposals originating in FOA/W 

1. In the review of program or project requests from the field, DD/O and 
DD/S offices should determine (a) whether the project could be undertaken 
equally or better by a voluntary agency under contract; and (6) whether the 
project could be supplemented to advantage from the point of view of area 
covered, experiment in alternative methods, or for any other reason by some 
noncontractual arrangement with a voluntary agency or agencies. The pro- 
cedure outlined in VI-A-—1 should then be followed from step (6) forward. 

2. In instances in which VFA initiates consideration of a new relationship 
with a voluntary agency, the procedure outlined in VI-—A-1 should also be 
followed from step (6) forward. 
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APPENDIX 4 
FOREIGN OPERATIONS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE FOR REFUGEES, MIGRATION, AND VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE, VOLUNTARY 
FOREIGN AID DIVISION 


March 1955 


Sratrus Reporr 


Voluntary agency participation in technical cooperation programs—Contractual 
and cooperative relationships in force, completed and under consideration 


I. ConTrRacTuAL RELATIONSHIPS 
A. IN FORCE 


Near East 


1. Iran—Near East Foundation (NEF) 


Veramin Plains rural improvement project including training in_ agriculture, 
health, education, and community development. Dollar amount: Original con- 
tract $615,000, to ‘expire October 31, 1954; amended for a 3-month extension with 
additional funds of $125,000. Negotiation in process for extension of contract 
to October 31, 1955. 


2. Iran—Near East Foundation (NEF) 


Countrywide community development project. A total of 31 specialists—10 
community development, 10 rural credit, 10 engineering (or 1 of each for each 
ostan), and 1 rural credit supervisor. Also an Iranian administrator of the in- 
crease in the tenants’ share and sponsorship of the Village Councils Act.. Dollar 
amount: Approximately $556,000. Expiration date of contract, June 30, 1956. 


3. Iraq—International Voluntary Services, Inc. (IVS) 

Shaglawah (Erbil) village improvement project. Program includes agricul- 
tural education and demonstration, home and child care, health and sanitation, 
and basic education at the village level. Dollar amount: Original contract exe- 
cuted June 30, 1953, with $140,000; amended May 6, 1954, with additional funds 
of $100,000. 

(Note.—(TOUSFO A-483, January 19, 1955.) $35,000 obligated for program 
extension (TOUSFO A-375); $40,000 additional allocated from reprograming 
savings, making a total of $75,000. Three-year contract subject availability of 
funds requested (TOUSFO 375).) 


4. Lebanon—QJoint project, USOM-Lebanon Ministry of Social Affairs for technical 
assistance to eight Lebanese private institutions 


(a) Young Lebanese Apprentice School: Continuation and phasing out— 
equipment for printing, auto mechanics, electricity, forging, and 
eh ie tainaeakewnn dt eeebugdbiaias Gbibens $25, 000 
(b) Young Women’s Christian Association: Proje ct completion and 
phasing out—curriculum improvement, additional equipment, 
assistance for IN ar at it al oA tas sa cre fae aces ea eae ed ete peed oc 30, 000 
(c) Young Women’s Moslem Association: Instructional equipment and 


minor percentage of building costs-_---......--.--.----------. 30, 000 

(d) Druz Orphanage: General shop, home economics and crafts equip- 
UNG = 2c on eeeweneMnese cakudns sink aeebsieldas cee oben 10, 000 

(e) Moslem Orphanage of Beirut: Printing equipment, eS el 

improvement of shoemaking, home economics, and artificial 
ON NN oe id ale be wok mee wala Sone begat 10, 000 

(f) Moslem Orphanage of Tripoli: Woodworking, woodcarving, print- 
Se | NOTE CUNMREI Bo La te ge Da eo 15, 000 

(g) St. Antoine Orphanage of Tripoli: Home economics, first aid and 
Some ieee TRL SRW no od ca ep ace uneaenadu 10, 000 

(h) Amelite Society of Beirut: Home economics equipment, health, 
visual pins, liprary ena Instruction ............~ 666568 ecie 10, 000 
TPE TLE GN ce ninnmaccinmcechennntnwoneeane 140, 000 


Contract executed June 14, 1954; expiration date of contract June 14, 1955. 
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South Asta 


1. Afghanistan—Near East Foundation (NEF) 


Rural development project, to include testing methods and procedures in 
rural development; multiple village demonstrations in public health and sani- 
tation, agriculture, education, small-scale industry, and to train village level 
workers. Dollar amount: Approximately $300,000 for a 3-year period. Con- 
tract prepared and signed by NEF. Submitted to FOA/W for signature March 1, 
1955. 


2. India—American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 


Rural demonstration and local worker training project near Madhaya Pradesh 
and Orissa. Includes agriculture, health and sanitation, home economics, and 
rural community activities. Dollar amount: Approximately $375,000. Contract 
SCC-8111 executed June 1951; expiration date June 30, 1956. 


Latin America 


1. Bolivia—International Development Services, Inc. (IDS) 

Implementation of agricultural credit, a countrywide project. Dollar amount: 
Approximately $262,000. Contract executed June 30, 1954; expiration date 
June 30, 1956. 


2. Haiti—International Development Services, Inc. (IDS) 

Artibonite Valley economic development program. IDS will provide tech- 
nical services as assigned in consultation, planning, organization, and admin- 
istration in collaboration with the USOM/Haiti staff. Dollar amount: Approxi- 
mately $59,200. Contract executed January 14, 1955; date of expiration, Jan- 
uary 14, 1957. 

B. COMPLETED 


Near East 


1. Jordan—Near East Foundation (NEF) 

Project for countrywide survey of approximately 150 representative villages 
to determine needs for community development at the village level. Dollar 
amount: ec ae $21,000. Contract executed October 11, 1954; contract 
completed December 31, 1954. 

Latin America 


1. Peru—International Development Services, Inc. (I DS) 

Project for agricultural and economic survey, Mantaro region of Peru, to 
determine problems and feasibility of an area development project. Dollar 
amount: Approximately $27,034. Contract executed June 9, 1954; contract 
completed November 15, 1954. Completion report submitted by IDS to FOA/W. 


C. UNDER CONSIDERATION 
Africa 


1. British East Africa—National Catholic Rural Life Conference (NCRLC) 


Community development project proposed, to include agriculture, techniques 
of cooperatives, credit unions, health education, and home economics at the 
village level. USOM/L referred proposal back to FOA/W on February 18, 1955, 
fur further consideration of policy matters involved prior to presentation to 
Colonial Office. 


2. Ethiopia—Young Women’s Christian Association (YWCA) 

Educational project; adult education center proposed for young women. 
USOM requested to expedite action on proposal, March 1955. 
38. Italian Somaliland—Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) 


Health and education project. Proposal by MCC discussed at exploratory 
conference FOA/W January 4, 1955. MCC informed FOA/W February 10, 1955, 
that project proposal has been referred to their field representative who has 
indicated preference for contractual relationship in fields of agriculture and 
community development. 
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4. Liberia—Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. (USC) 

Community health project. USC representative, on consultant basis, will 
make on-site survey of project requirements during March and April in eoopera- 
tion with USOM and Liberian Government officials. Dollar amount: Estimated 
at approximately $299,000 for a 3-year period. 


South Asia 


1. Pakistan—International Voluntary Services, Inc. (I VS) 

Village development project. Exploratory conference FOA/W-IVS October 
27, 1954: IVS representative discussed project proposal with USOM in December 
1954; FOA/W-IVS conference January 14, 1955, after which CDD referred 
matter to USOM for consideration and comment. 


Far East 


1. Cambodia— Unitarian Service Committee, Inc. (USC) 

Cooperative education project. Need for project confirmed by USOM in 
TOUSFO A-—184, November 4, 1954; FOA/W-USC conference November 15, 
1954. USC representative sent to Cambodia in February to develop project 
requirements in concurrence with USOM and host government. 

2. Korea—National Catholic Welfare Conference (NCWC) 

Educational project—a boys’ trade school proposed for academic and voca- 
tional training at Kwanju City. School to be sponsored by the Society of St. 
Columban; operated on a nonsectarian basis, and staffed by the Salesian Fathers. 
The project is tentatively approved by the Korean Ministry of Education. 
Exploratory conference FOA/W-NCWC on February 23, 1955; referred to 
USOM/Seoul FOATO 956, February 24, 1955. 

(Seoul, TOFOA 1088, March 2, 1955, requests reserve fund financing of project.) 
3. Laos and Cambodia—lInternational Voluntary Services, Inc. (IVS) 

Village improvement or regional development projects proposed by IVS to 
include agriculture, rural health and sanitation, housing, marketing, transporta- 
tion, etc. Exploratory conference FOA/W-IVS on January 21, 1955. Referred 
to USOMs for comment, Vientiane USFOTO A-8; Phnom Penh USFOTO A-11, 
January 27, 1955. 

4. Thailand—International Voluntary Services, Inc. (I VS) 

Proposed agricultural demonstration project. IVS would supply technical 
assistance in planning, management, and operation of 1 or 2 experiment stations. 
Exchange of airgrams on subject matter—TOUSFO A-392; USFOTO A-435 and 
USFOTO A-544. 

5. Vietnam—International Rescue Committee, Inc. (IRC) 

Educational project—to develop on a workable basis the Popular Polytechnical 
Institute in Saigon. Exploratory conferences FOA/W-IRC November 15 and 
November 24, 1954. Reference airgrams: USFOTO A-219; TOUSFO A-282; 
TOUSFO A-824. Redraft of IRC project proposal referred to USOM March 5, 
USFOTO A-398. 

6. Vietnam— Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) 


Community development project. One to three teams proposed to conduct 
village level programs in agriculture, education, and health. FOA/W-MCC 
exploratory conference on February 18, 1955. Jf roposal referred to USOM/ 
Saigon USFOTO 1195 February 23, 1955; USOM to obtain host government 
reaction to proposal according to TOUSFO 1382, February 26, 1955. 


Latin America 


1. Guatemala—International Development Services, Inc. (I DS) 

Cooperative technical assistance project. As requested by the Director of the 
Servicio Agricola Interamericano, IDS will render technical advise and assistance 
to the Government of Guatemala in the establishment and administration of a 
program of supervised credit, land distribution, land development, and regional 
planning. Dollar amount estimated at $393,000 for a 2-vear period. Contract 
being prepared for IDS-FOA/W signatures. 
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II. Cooperative RELATIONSHIPS 
A. IN PORCK 
Near East 
1. Iran—Iran Foundation (IF) 

Nurses training program. Two USOM nurses cooperate in the training of 
local national nurses at the Iran Foundation Hospital, Shiraz. 
2. Iraqgq—American Friends of the Middle East (AF ME) 

Counseling and orientation of Iraqi fellowship students, a cooperative arrange- 
ment whereby AFME will give a 3-day period of counseling and orientation of 
Iraqi students being sent to the USA as trainees by the USOM according to 
TOUSFO A-465, January 15, 1955. 

3. Jordan—American Friends Service Committee (AFSC) 

Village development in agriculture; five villages near Jerash. USOM and 
Jordan Ministry of Agriculture furnish technical advice, supplies, ete. Principal 
financing by the Ford Foundation. 


Far East 


1. Taiwan (Formosa)—Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc. (ARC]) 

Self-help housing projects, countrywide. ARCI finances own program, USOM 
provides technical advice. 
2. Taiwan (Formosa)— National Catholic Welfare Conference (NCWC) 

Self-help housing projects, countrywide. NCWC financing own program. 
USOM provides technical advice. 


Latin America 


1. Chile—Cooperative for American Remittances Everywhere (CARE) 

“CARE has been helpful in the area with the distribution of tool kits for 
farmers and carpenters. The USOM has helped this private organization in the 
distribution, and with the planning of other projects.’”’ Reference: USOM/Chile 


TOUSFO A-218, December 9, 1954. 
2. Chile—The Maryknoll Fathers 


“Tnformal but helpful interchange of ideas and information with the Maryknoll 
Fathers located in the area has broadened the scope of that mission’s (agricultural) 
program and has brought another voluntary agency into cooperation with the 
point 4 mission and the servicio staff.’’ Reference: USOM/Chile TOUSFO 
A-218, December 9, 1954. 

3. Chile—Rockefeller Foundation 

“The Rockefeller Foundation again visited the area in September and has 
agreed to work in close collaboration with the program in Chillan. It will do 
(agricultural) experimental work and use the facilities of the experiment station in 
Chillan.”’ Reference: USOM/Chile TOUSFO A-—218, December 9, 1954. 

/ 


4. Paraguay— Mennonite Central Committee (MCC) 


A cooperative arrangement facilitating assignment of MCC personnel to the 
USOM agricultural servicio staff. 


B. UNDER CONSIDERATION 
Near East 
1. Egypt— Mission de L’ Afrique Centrale 
Technical assistance for vocational training school in textile weaving at Aswan, 
Far East 


1. Vietnam—American Red Cross (ARC) 

ARC representative to discuss cooperative relationship possibilities with 
USOM/Saigon relative to training Vietnamese Red Cross officials brought to 
the United States of America by FOA according to USFOTO A-235 and A-361, 
February 18, 1955. 
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South Asia 

1. India—Boys’ Town of India 

Referred to USOM/India for investigation upon return of the Boys’ Town 
director who discussed matter with FOA/W in October 1954. 
2. Nepal—United Medical Mission 

Health-technical assistance for hospital facilities. Referred to USOM/Nepal, 
USFOTO A-43. USFOTO A-98, January 19, 1955, requesting USOM to advise 
FOA/W of developments concerning proposal. No reply as of March 7, 1955. 
8. Nepal—Father Moran’s School 

Assistance for educational project. Referred to USOM/Nepal, USFOTO A-—43. 
USFOTO A-98, January 19, 1955, requesting USOM to advise FOA/W of develop- 
ments concerning proposal. No reply as of March 7, 1955. 


Latin America 


1. Haiti— Mennonite Central Committee 

A cooperative arrangement proposed by MCC for assignment of MCC per- 
sonnel to USOM staff. Exploratory conference FOA/W-MCC January 4, 1955. 
To be referred to USOM for consideration, host government concurrence, and 
administrative procedures. 


2. Paraguay— Mennonite Central Committee 

Cooperative Asuncion-Chaco road construction project desired by MCC. Ex- 
ploratory conferences held by FOA/W-MCC. Also discussed at field level by 
USOM/Paraguay and MCC representatives according to USFOTO A-326, 
December 28, 1954. USOM cooperation under consideration for engineering 
assistance and technical supervision of construction 

(Also under consideration for special reserve fund financing.) 
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APPENDIX 7 


ILLUSTRATIVE CoNTRACT BETWEEN A UNITED States CoLLEGE AND 
A ForEIGN COLLEGE 


(Notre.—The illustration which follows is in terms of a contract between two 
colleges, to be financed partly by FOA and partly by the foreign government 
and/or foreign college. With minor adjustments in terms and supporting docu- 
ments, this draft could also be utilized to cover several alternative arrangements. 
Thus the contract could be between the U. 8S. College and FOA itself, or with a 
joint fund or Servicio or with a foreign government or agency instead of with the 
foreign college. Similarly, the financing could be through any combination of 
FOA, Joint Fund, the foreign government, or the foreign college.) 


CONTRACT 


between 


Contract made this._......_.---- day of__- 
between 


(host country) 

(hereinsfter referred to as the ‘Host Country’’), having its principal office at 

(referred to below as the 
“College” and athe hae University, an educa- 
tional institution chartered by the State of 
with its principal office in the City of__- 
State of . 
the ‘‘Contractor’’). 


The College and the Contractor mutually agree as follows: 


ARTICLE I. SCOPE OF SERVICES TO BE PERFORMED BY CONTRACTOR 


A. The College employs Contractor, and the Contractor accepts such employ- 
ment, to carry out during the term of the contract projects and activities in the 
fields of public health, education, agriculture, veterinary medicine, engineering, 
public administration, labor relations, home economics, business administration, 

for the purpose of strengthening 


(other fields) : 
the educational, research, and extension programs of the College, as Provided 
in Exhibit I, attached hereto and hereby made a part of this contract. It is 
understood that Exhibit I may be modified or supplemented from time to time 
by agreement of the Contractor and the College. 

B. In carrying out such projects and activities, the Contractor shall: 

1. Maintain in residence in the Host Country a staff composed of a Chief 
Advisor who shall be the representative of the Contractor in the Host Coun- 
try and who shall be responsible for the supervision of the performance of all 
duties undertaken by the Contractor and other staff members and short- 
term consultants as specified in Exhibit I. 

2. Provide such personnel in the United States as may be necessary to 
carry on operations in the United States as specified in Exhibit I. 

3. Furnish supervision and direction of its personnel and activities under 
the contract’and supply additional services and materials to support opera- 
tions hereunder as specified in Exhibit I. 


ARTICLE II. CONDITIONS GOVERNING OPERATIONS BY CONTRACTOR 


A. It is understood that the above services will be performed under the general 
direction of the College, pursuant to the work plans agreed to by the College and 
the Contractor. 

B. Before commencing any project provided for under the contract or any 
supplement or amendment thereto, the Contractor and the College shall agree 
upon a general work plan, budget, and table of organization, indicating the basis 
upon which the Contractor proposes to carry out such project. Projects shall 
be carried out in accordance with such agreed work plans, budgets, and tables 
of organization, provided, that it is understood that appropriate modifications 
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of such budget estimates may be made by the Contractor in carrying out such 
work within the total amount specified in such budget. These documents shall 
be supplemented and revised as necessary whenever the College provides addi- 
tional funds to the Contractor; and they may be supplemented and revised by 
mutual agreement at any other time. 

C. Contraetor agrees, if requested by the College, to submit biographical 
information on any of the individuals now or hereafter employed directly on the 
performance of the contract; provided, that in respect of personnel to be sent 
overseas for work on the contract, Contractor shall obtain prior approval from 
the College. On the written request of the Government of the Host Country 
(including written requests of the College made through the Government of the 
Host Country) transmitted to the Contractor through diplomatic channels or 
through the Director of USOM, the Contractor will terminate the employment on 
the contract of any individual or individuals serving under the contract in the 
Host Country. 

D. Each staff member sent to the Host Country by the Contractor will serve 
under the contract for a period of not less than two years, including orientation 
time in Washington, D. C., travel to and from the Host Country, and leave taken 
during this period, unless otherwise stipulated in writing by the parties hereto. 
This provision shall not apply to consultants specifically employed for shorter 
terms. It is understood that Contractor will enter into written employment 
contracts with such staff members on terms not inconsistent with the provisions 
of this contract. [Final sentence may be inserted at option of U. S. university.] 

E. The Contractor shall prepare and submit to the College semi-annual 
progress reports, the first to be submitted within six months of the arrival of 
the first member of the staff referred to in Seetion B—1 of Article I. These reports 
shall cover progress made, plans for the following period, and recommendations 
coneerning eurrent needs of the College. The Contraetor shall submit a final 
report upon completion of activities under the contract. 


ARTICLE III. FACILITIES AND SERVICES TO BE PROVIDED BY THE COLLEGE 


The College, in order to assure full local benefits from the work as well as its 
expeditious conduet, agrees to: 

A. Make a clear assignment of responsibility to the appropriate officials of the 
College for the development of this undertaking. 

B. Provide, without charge to the Contractor, such facilities, services, and 
assistance in carrying out its work in the Host Country as are set forth in Exhibit 
II attached hereto and made a part of the contraet. 

C. Develop, to the extent permitted by its available resources, its own person- 
nel, facilities, programs, and activities to permit the early and effective accomplish- 
ment of the objectives of the contract. These shall include, but not be limited to, 
the specific matters described in Exhibit IT. 


ARTICLE IV. FINANCIAL PROVISIONS 


A. In eonsideration of the services to be performed by the Contractor, the 
College will pay the Contractor for the costs of services to be performed hereunder; 
provided, that in no event, without the prior written approval of the College, 
will such payments exceed the equivalent of $———— in all eurrencies (of which 
not more than $—-—— shall be U. S. dollars). For purposes of this contract the 
equivalent of currencies to U. 8S. dollars shall be determined by applying the 
official commercial rate of exchange of conversion factor applicable in connection 
with the conversion of dollars into such other currencies for the purpose of export 
transactions from such country prevailing on the date of this contract; provided, 
that in the event of any substantial change of such rates a new rate shail be agreed 
upon by the College and the Contractor on the basis of the foregoing formula. 
{[Notse.—This formula may require modification for particular countries.] 
Such payments shall be made at such times and in such manner as set forth in 
Exhibit [II attached and hereby made a part of this agreement. 

B. It is understood by parties hereto that the funds to be paid to the Contractor 
by the College are to be derived in general from the following sources in the 
estimated ratios and amounts indicated: 

1. Upon request of the Government of the Host Country, —% up to a 
maximum of $————, or its equivalent in other currencies, are expected to be 
provided through the Foreign Operations Administration, an agency of the 
Government of the United States of America (referred to below as FOA) in 
accordance with relevant agreements between the Government of the United 
States and the Government of the Host Country. 
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2. ——-%, = to a maximum of ———— local currency are expected to be 
provided by the Government of the Host Country. 


3. ———®%, up to a maximum of $———— local currency will be provided by 
the College from its own funds, in addition to the services and facilities provided 
without charge by the College as specified in Exhibit II. 


ARTICLE V. RIGHTS AND OBLIGATIONS OF THE FOREIGN OPERATICNS ADMINISTRATION 


In consideration of the financial participation of FOA anticipated by the parties 
hereto, the College and the Contractor agree that FOA shall have such rights in 
connection with the contract as shall be set forth in the Letter of 
Commitment/Guaranty referred to in Exhibit III. 


ARTICLE VI. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


A. Responsibility of the Contractor —The Contractor assumes full responsibility 
for the efficient and diligent performance of all services to be rendered by it under 
the contract. 

B. Use of Records——The recommendations furnished pursuant to Article I 
hereof, and all notes, memoranda, and other technical data, etc., furnished by 
the Contractor pursuant to or developed in connection with the provisions of the 
contract, shall become and remain the property of the College, and the College 
shall have the right to use them for any beneficial purpose without any additional 
compensation to the Contractor. Any such data, etc., in the possession of the 
Contractor shall be delivered to the College whenever so requested. 

C. Taxes and Customs Duties.—It is understood that all payments made to the 
Contractor by the College or by the Contractor to its employees under the 
contract shall be exempted to the extent permitted by the law of Host Country 
from any taxation which may now or hereinafter be imposed thereon by the law 
of the Host Country. Personnel of the Contractor shall also be exempt from all 
other local levies, including custom levies applying to any items imported by the 
Contractor personnel and their dependents for their use or consumption, to the 
same extent as FOA personnel of equivalent rank, or shall be reimbursed by the 
College for such levies. [Notr.—To the extent the tax exemptions noted above 
are covered by agreements with the Host Country, reference may be made to such 
agreements in this section.] 

D. Title.—Title to all equipment, materials, and supplies, the cost of which is 
reimbursable to the Contractor by the College, shall be in the name of the Cohege 
and all such equipment, materials, and supplies shall be turned over to the Col- 
lege upon completion or termination of the contract. 

E. Conformity to Host Country’s Regulations Contractor agrees that it and 
its personnel, while in the Host Country, will abide by all applicable laws and 
regulations of the Host Country and political subdivisions, states, and municipali- 
ties thereof. 

F. Assignment.—The Contractor shall not assign, transfer, pledge, or make 
other disposition of the comtract without first obtaining the written consent of 
the College. 

G. Inspection—In order to assure continuous and cooperative planning and 
operations hereunder, the Contractor shall encourage and permit the College or 
its authorized representatives, at all reasonable times to visit the Contractor’s 
facilities and to inspect the facilities, activities, and work pertinent to the contract, 
either in the United States or abroad, and to interview personnel engaged in the 
performance of the contract to the extent deemed necessary by the College. 

H. Subcontracts—To the extent work hereunder is subcontracted or specified 
in Exhibit I, Contractor shall require each subcontractor to agree to the relevant 
provisions of the contract as fully as if such subcontractor were a party hereto. 


ARTICLE VII. DURATION AND TERMINATION 


A. Period of Contract 


1. Effective date-—The contract shall be effective as of ~ 10°2., upon 
execution by the parties hereto and upon establishment of the FOA Letter of 
Commitment/Guaranty referred to in Article V and Exhibit III. 

2. Term and Termination.—The contract shall remain in torce for a period of 
3 years from the effective date hereof unless previously terminated in accordance 
with the provisions set forth below. 

(1) In the event that FOA financing under said Letter of Commitment 
Guaranty shall be terminated and the College does not otherwise make available 
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sufficient financing under the contract in a form acceptable to the Contractor the 
obligations of both parties hereunder shall terminate on the date of termination 
of FOA financing. 

(2) The College may terminate the contract on 90 days’ written notice to the 
Contractor. 

(3) The Contractor shall not be liable for any delay in performing its obliga- 
tions hereunder if any such delay arises from causes beyond the control and without 
the fault or negligence of the Contractor, provided that the Contractor gives 
prompt notice thereof to the College. If such causes shall prevent performance 
hereunder for a continuous three-month period after such notice, Contractor 
may terminate this contract on 90 davs’ notice to the College. Such causes 
include, but are not limited to, acts of God or of the public enemy, fires, floods, 
epidemics, strikes, quarantine restrictions, acts of Government, and unusually 
severe weather. 

(4) If the College through the Government of the Host Country does not 
furnish the Contractor with either a Certificate of Performance as specified in the 
letter of commitment referred to in Exhibit III to this contract or a statement of 
the reasons for failure to consider satisfactory the Contractor’s performance 
hereunder, within sixty days after receipt of the Contractor’s request for such 
certificates, the Contractor shall have the right to terminate this contract on 
thirty days’ notice to the College. 

(5) If the College is unable or otherwise fails to fulfill its obligation as set forth 
in Articles III and IV above, the Contractor may terminate the contract upon 
sixty days’ written notice to the College. 

B. Obligations upon Termination.—In the event of any such termination, the 
Contractor shall make every effort to maximize the usefulness to the College of 
that portion of the work which has been accomplished and to minimize the 
College’s obligations hereunder and the College: 

1. Shall furnish for the Contractor’s personnel and their dependents return 
transportation and travel allowances for their return to their homes in the U. S. 
and living quarters and cost of living allowances due them up to date of their 
departure; 

2. Shall reimburse the Contractor for salaries paid to staff members performing 
work under the contract for the remainder of the period of their agreed period of 
service with Contractor to the extent Contractor is liable to make such payments 
under its arrangments with such employees; provided that such payment shall 
not extend beyond one year from the effective date of termination or beyond the 
original expiration date of the contract as specified in Article VII-A, whichever is 
earlier; and 

3. Shall reimburse the Contractor for all other expenditures and obligations 
properly incurred by Contractor hereunder and unpaid at the effective date of 
such termination. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the parties hereto have executed this contract on the 
day and year first above written. 


U. 8, University 


APPENDIX 8 


ILLUSTRATIVE FOA LetTrerR or COMMITMENT/GUARANTY 





(Note.—This draft assures that the U. 8. College will be reimbursed for dollar 
expenditures made by it under the contract with the foreign college; if appropriate, 
the Letter of Commitment may provide for advances to the U. 8. College.) 

To: U.S. College: 


Re: Contract dated_-..-..---- between (host country) college and (U. 8. 
College) contractor. under Project Agreement__ .-.---- between 
the Governments of the United States of America and (host country) 
GOK: 66 acecneec 


Dear Sirs: The Director of the Foreign Operations Administration, acting for 
the United States of America, hereby undertakes, as herein provided, to make 
payments not in excess of ______, on the amounts to which you may become en- 
titled in accordance with Article IV, B—-1 and VII, B and Sections 1, 2, 3, 5, 8, 
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and 9, Article A of Exhibit III of said contract; provided that in no event shall 
any such payments be made in respect of amounts to which you may become en- 
titled in accordance with Article III, IV, B—-2 and B-3, and VI C of said contract, 
or Sections 4, 6, and 7 of Article A and Section 6 of Article B of Exhibit III to 
said contract. 

In consideration of the obligation assumed by the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration to make payments to you under this Letter of Commitment/Guaranty 
and in accordance with the provisions of Article V of said contract it is understood 
that you will: 

(1) obtain the prior written approval of the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration of: (a) any amendments to said contract, including the Exhibits 
thereto, and (b) any other action involving payment to be made to you pur- 
suant to said contract which is subject to approval by the College; 

(2) confer on the Foreign Operations Administration the same rights and 
authority as provided the College under Articles II-B (approval of work 
plans), C (personnel), and E (reports), and VI-F (assignment), and G (in- 
spection) of said contract, and Article A and Sections 4 and 5 of Article B, 
Exhibit III of said contract as fully as if the Foreign Operations Adminis- 
tration were a party to said contract; it is also understood that you will, 
at the written request of the Foreign Operations Administration, terminate 
the employment on the contract of any individual or individuals if the Foreign 
Operations Administration is of the opinion that such termination is required 
for security reasons; 

(3) require personnel assigned to work under said contract to receive 
orientation to be furnished by FOA, if so requested by FOA; 

(4) carry out operations in the Host Country under said agreement under 
the general direction of the Director of the United States of America Opera- 
tions Mission in the Host. Country or his designee on matters relating to the 
general scope and nature of your activities in each project undertaken under 
said contract, coordination of your operations with other technical assistance 
activities inthe Host Country, relations with the Government of the Host 
Country, and conduct and discipline of personnel when stationed in the Host 
Country: 

(5) make prompt notification of any reimbursement adjustments requested 
by the College pursuant to paragrapb B—5 of Exhibit iit of said contract. 

The estimated maximum value of said Agreement is ____-_-. The Director of 
the Foreign Operations Administration undertakes to amend this Letter of Com- 
mitment/Guaranty to make further additional payments in accordance with the 
Economic Cooperation Act of 1948, as amended [Act for International Develop- 
ment, as amended] and the Mutual ‘Security Act of 1951, as amended, conditional 
upon ‘the appropriation by Congress of additional funds to the Foreign Operations 
Administration and allotment by the Foreign Operations Administration of a 


portion of such funds for the account of the Government of ---_-- and the allo- 
cation of a portion of such allotment [by — or project agreement with FOA 
or otherwise] by the Government of ____-- to the making of dollar payments 


under said Agreement. [Note.—This paragraph is only applicable if the original 
FOA i commitment is less than the estimated dollar amount of the College 
contract. 

In any event, the Foreign Operations Administration reserves the right to 
terminate its obligation to make any or all payments to you hereunder upon 90 
days notice in writing to you at the above address, in which event payment here- 
under shall be limited to the items specified in Article VI-B of said Agreement; 
cna that the Foreign Operations Administration shall have no obligation to 
make payments to you hereunder after June 30, 1956, unless such date has previ- 
ously = extended 

Except insofar as “inconsistent herewith, all provisions of said Agreement are 
incorporated herein by reference. 

Payments will either be made to you by the Foreign Operations Administration 
upon monthly submission of the documents described in Appendix B attached, 
= at your option, by way of advance to you under the following terms and con- 

itions: 

1. Upon your presentation to FOA of an appropriate voucher, SE-1146 in 
original and three copies, FOA will advance you the sum of $_-___-_- to cover the 
first three months’ requirement of funds. Accounts for such funds shall be 
separately maintained on your books and you will take such steps as may be 
necessary to assure that such funds shall not be subject to attachment, lien, seizure, 
or other legal process by any person, firm, agency, corporation or government. 
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2. When the balance of funds previously made available to vou hereunder falls 
to approximately $______ [an amount sufficient for about one months’ operation], 
additional advances will be made from time to time by FOA in amounts approxi- 

: each upon your submission of voucher Standard Form 1146, in 
original and three copies, supported by estimates of costs and expenses expected 
to be incurred from such advances. 

3. You will use funds so advanced only at the rate required properly to perform 
your services in connection with said contract and will expend all funds with- 
drawn only in accordance with the terms and conditions of the contract and this 
letter of Commitment. You will be directly responsible to FOA for expenditure 
of all funds advanced hereunder, will account directly to FOA quarterly, the docu- 
mentation described in Appendix B attached (except that SF 1146 shall be in the 
form of a no-pay voucher) and such other documents as may be required by FOA 
to substantiate costs; and will promptly refund to FOA any amounts not expended 
or accounted for under the terms of said contract and this letter of commitment. 

4. On termination of this agreement you will promptly return to FOA that 
portion of any amounts advanced hereunder which are unexpended and 
unobligated on the date of termination of the contract. 

This letter of Commitment/Guaranty shall expire June 30, 1956, unless such 
expiration date has previously been extended. 

Your acceptance of the terms and conditions hereof shall be indicated by 
causing your duly authorized officer or officers to execute this Lotter of Com- 
mitment/Guaranty and the enclosed counterpart hereof and by then returning 
such counterpart to this office. This Letter of Commitment/Guaranty shall be 
effective when you have so indicated your acceptance. 

Very truly yours, 


Director of the Foreign Operations Administration. 
a 
Accepted: 
(Notr.—This Letter of Commitment/Guaranty may be assigned only as on the 
form set forth in Appendix A to this letter and only to a banking institution 


organized under the laws of the United States, any State, Territory or Possession 
thereof, or the District of Columbia.) 


O 








